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A Scotcn Bati-Game. 


The Game of Curling is a favorite ball- 
play in Scotland, and is sometimes seen 
in the vicinity of New York, and proba- 
bly in other parts of our country. It is 
played on the frozen surface of a pond 
or river, usually without skates; and the 
nature of the surface requires skill in 
keeping the balance on ice, and making 
as rapid progress, and as short turns as 
possible on the slippery surface, together 
with the strength of arm and precision 
of stroke demanded by ordinary games 
at ball. 


lt is not to be wondered at that so spi- 
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riied a game sometimes attracts a large 
number of spectators in a fine winter’s 
day, especially when the scene of the 
sport is near a populous town, 

Public amusements aflord a subject for 
interesting reflection. They naturally 
display more or Jess of the character of 
the people, or at least of the classes to 
whom they belong, and have more or less 
influence in forming or perpetuating that 
character. Of course then the impor- 
tant questions arise: what are their phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral tendencies ? 
Most of the ruder athletic games, like 
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that above depicted afford healthful ex- 
ercise in the open air, and the day-time, 
without much exposure of health or limb, 
while they can hardly be said to have, in 
themselves, any distinct effects upon the 
mind or the character ; although they na- 
turally tend to the dissipation of time 
and other more injurious amusements. 
When, however, they are free from ob- 
jections of this kind, they are far more 
harmless, in every point of view, than the 
more fashionable, and, as some think, re- 
fined practices of citizens. Balls and 
theatres encroach far upon the hours de- 
signed for repose ; draw off the mind and 
the beart from the solid enjoyments and 
the important duties of the family, lead 
to the formation of acquaintances and 
tastes foreign to the sphere in which God 
has placed to us, and usually hostile to 
the true interests of ourselves and those 
with whom we are most intimately con- 
nected. False scenes and characters are 
impressed upon the mind, with all the 
force of gay company, splendid decora- 
tion and fascinating music. The bril- 
liancy within the illuminated halls and 
the obscurity of night without, co-operate 
to banish the real world, and to make the 
ideal appear like the true; and so suc- 
cessful has art become in crowding false 
impressions upon the senses, in those 
scenes of fashionable dissipation, that it is 
almost impossible for the mind to be ex- 
posed to them without receiving some in- 
jury, especially in youth. The perma- 
nent effects, it is true, may be different in 
different persons: but, when good is 
produced it is rather by an indirect course 
of disappointment and chagrin. 


It seems to usa very desirable thing, 
that the nature and tendencies of amuse- 
ments should be better understood; and 
the subject is one well worthy of the at- 
tention of the most learned and acute 
minds. ‘Thousands of parents act witb- 
out due consideration or a thorough 
knowledge of the amusements of their 
children, and evils are produced which 
they would gladly have prevented. Even 
learned and excellent men, within the 
sphere of our own observation, entertain 
very erroneous opinions on this subject, 
and habitually indulge in amusements 
whose nature or tendency they seem nut 
to be aware of. Some of them, if brougat 
to more just views, might ere this have 
been in the daily enjoyment of plea- 
sures of a higher kind, and engaged in 


— as 


Jeadirg others to occupations of great 
public benefit. 

But the whole question involves that 
of the appropriation of leisure time ; 
most important an enquiry. 

The game of ball is very ancient. The 
Romans had four kinds of pile, or balls: 
viz. the trigon or trigonalis; two sorts of 
follis; and the harpast. In the first of 
these were three players, who stood 
in a triangle, as in the game of “ three- 
hole cat.” ‘The balls in the second and 
third games were made of leather and 
filled with air, like our fvot-balls, the 
large ones being struck with the armand 
the smaller with the fist. The large were 
probably most used in country-viilages, 
as they were called paganica. ‘The har- 
past was so named because the players 
endeavored to snatch it from each other. 
Galen wrote a complete treatise on the 
smaller kind of ba! play. 

Onr readers will find a minute deserip- 
tion of the ball-plays of the American In- 
dians in our second volume, beginning at 
page 417, with a fine illustrative print, 
representing the game as played by the 


Ojibways. 





Michigan Railroads. 


The Boston Company took possession 
of the Centra! Railroad on the 23d of Sep- 
tember last. The capital is 22,000 
shares, which is estimated at $75 a share, 
that being about the amount it cost the 
stockholders, by paying in State indebt- 
edness for it; which they have been ena- 
bled to get from 70 to 75c. on their face. 
According to the report of the Company, 
the earnings of the road since its pur- 
chase to the Ist of May were: 





Freight, . $146,952 55 

Passengers, . 60,759 89 

Miscellaneous, 1,587 66 | 
., | Se . $209,300 10 


The expenses during said time, inclu- 
ding state tax, were $36,167 49, leaving 
a balance of net earnings of $123,132 61 
to May 1. 

The earnings for May, the next month 
after the above report was made, were 
$41,011 76. Thecomparative statement 
of the receipts of the road for three years 
of the month of May, shows— 


1845. 1846, 1847. 
$16,624 55 $§32,819S89 $41,011 76 
The stock is now sold in the market 
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at $120 the share, or $45 a share ad- 
vance of the cost, which is a net gain to 
the stockholders, on the investment, of 
$990,000. 

The editor of the Marshall Statesman 
says that the contracts for grading the 
first fourteen miles of the Central Rail- 
road, west of Kalamazoo, were let last 
winter. Further contracts for grading 
about 25 miles more were to be let the 
next month. The company seems deter- 
mined to prosecute this work towards 
completion with energy and all possible 
despatch. We believe it is their inten- 
tion, says the Statesman, to have the road 
finished through to Lake Michigan and 
in complete running order by the fall of 
1848. The timber for relaying the first 
fifty miles of the road, west of Detroit, is, 
we are informed, already on the ground 
and the iron contracted for. The rails 
are to be the heaviest and most durable 
kind, and the re-laying will be commen- 
ced soon after the opening of navigation. 
The company have purchased new depot 
grounds, at Detroit, and are forthwith to 
commence the erection of a spacious car 
and store house. Its proposed dimen- 
sions are enormous, and when completed 
it will probably be the most extensive 
building of the kind in the United States. 

SouTHERN Rastroap.—The Southern 
toad, ending at Monrce, is mostly own- 
ed by the citizens of the State, and pro- 
mises as well for profit as the Central 
Road. 

The road will probably be extended to 
Chicago, by way of Lima, or may form a 
junction with the North Cross Railroad 
to Springfield, Ill.; thence by the Jack- 
sonville Road, to Quincy, or the Missis- 
sippi- 





There is a British as well as an Ame- 
rican project for connecting the waters 
of Lake Michigan with those of Lake Su- 
perior by a ship canal around the St. Ma- 
ry’s river. The Montreal Mining Com- 
pany have just completed a survey of a 
canal on the Canada side, the length of 
which is to be but half a mile, and the 
excavation through a sand rock. The 
descent is said in the newspaper para- 
graph which announces the completion 
of the survey, to be but eighteen feet, but 
this must be a sad mistake. ‘The copper 
mines on the north side of Lake Superior, 
whether more valuable or not than those 
on our side, are more profitable, for they 
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are worked on long leases, which gives 
the Opportunity of getting up substantial 
works, and forming permanent arrange- 
ments. 

‘The American project, under a charter 
obtained from the Michigan Legislature, 
will, it is said, be immediately executed. 





Limits or tHE Cuttivation or Userun 
Piants.—That particular plants thrive 
better in one climate or soil than another, 
isa circumstance of common remark, and 
it is interesting to trace this with refer- 
ence to the cultivation of useful plants. 
Many of the articles, for instance, which 
form so valuable a part of our commerce, 
are limited to the regions between the 
tropics, such as coffee, cocoa, annatto, 
cloves and ginger. The sugar-cane, 
again, Indian figs, dates, indigo, and bat- 
nanas, may be reared beyond the 40 deg. 
of north latitude. Six degrees further, 
we find cotton, rice, olives, figs, pome- 
granates, &c., growing well in the open 
air. «lhe vine appears to succeed best 
within 50 deg. north latitude, which is 
also the limit, particularly in the west of 
Europe, of the cultivation of maize, ches- 
nuts, and almonds. Melons will also 
succeed to about the same latitude in the 
open air. The cultivation of plums, 
peaches, wheat, flax, tobacco, and gourds 
ceases in Western Europe at 60 deg. 
north latitude ; while, in eastern Europe, 
apples pears, plums, and cherries, do not 
succeed beyond 47 deg. north, though 
even beyond 60 deg. we find hops, tobac- 
co, flax, hemp, buckwheat, and pease. 
The Norwegians plant hemp oats, bar- 
ley, rye, and potatoes, even under the 
polar circle; and the strawberry (the Al- 
pine sort, we believe) flourishes at the 
North Cape: under 68 deg. north. Much, 
however, will always depenc upon soil 
and exposure ; for when proper shelter 
can be had from winds, rains, and frost, 
these limits may be considerably exten- 


ded.—SEL. 


An English paper has an article on the 
discoveries of 1846—the most memora- 
ble of which are stated to have been the 
adaptation of ether to surgical operations, 
gun cotton, and the smelting of copper 
ore by electricity. The smelters at Swan- 
sea, Wales, will, it is stated, save by this 
process $2,000,000 per annum. 








A teacher of youth should be a man un- 
der the influence of Christian principles. 
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Dr. Chalmers. 


Now that this great and good man is 
dead, everything relating to him 1s jn- 
vested with a double interest. It was 
the privilege of the writer, in the sym- 
mer of 1844, to pass a few hours 17 his 
company, at Morning Side, the charming 
retreat about two miles out of Edinburgh, 
where he spent the closing years of his 
life, and where he died. Before leaving 
home on that summer’s tour, when the 
whole prospect was before me, of won- 
ders to be seen in Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, above London, above Edinburgh, 
above Paris, above all other places, Mor- 
ning Side, and above all persons, its illus- 
trious inhabitant, filled my eye. Dr. Chal- 
mers was to me, Scotland, Britain, Eu- 
rope. These were the frame, he was the 
picture—these the casket, he the dia- 
mond. And now, after the lapse of three 
years, little as it was my ill fortune to 
see of him, Dr. Chalmers, in the retro- 
spect, is the great central object on 
which my eye loves to dwell, and fbout 
which my thoughts love to hnger. I 
[ have a passion for wonderful places, and 
for wonderful creations of art ; but above 
all, | have a passion for wonderful men— 
and, to me, Dr. Chalmers was the won- 
derful man of his age—the best, the wi- 
sest, the mightiest. From my earliest 
childhood, his name has been associated 
in my mind with all that is great, excel- 
lent, and venerable. 

Enthusiast as I was on this subject, let 
my disappointment be imagined, when, 
on reaching the Scotch metropolis, | 
learned that the Doctor was absent on an 
excursion, upon which he had gone some 
days before, and that it was only possi- 
ble he might return during the fortnight, 
that I had to spend in that vicinity. My 
delight also may be imagined, at receiv- 
ing, when my time was nearly gone, in- 
telligence of his return. I had previous- 
ly left my letters of introduction at his 
house, with my address in the city ; and 
almost simultaneously with my learning 
of his arrival, I received a note from him, 
inviting me to breakfast on the following 
morning. 
lish, and two other gentlemen, whose 
names ! have now forgotten. 

My first feeling on meeting Dr. Chal- 
mers, was one of agreeable surprise. | 
had expected to see a tall, brawny, loose 
joiited, and rather uncouth man. He was 


not tall, bnt rather, as concerns height, of 


I met at breakfast Dr. Cand-— 
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middling stature, with a well-filled, and 
in all points, a well-formed person, fleshy, 
not fat; large, not corpulent—just right 
in these respects for a man of sixty-four ; 
and a face, which, if the finest expression 
of benignity, and all imaginable marks of 
unbounded genius, have anything to do 
with beauty, might surely be called beau- 
tiful in the highest degree. If you had 
looked upon his face in repose, you 
would have pronounced it remarkable ; 
in the glow of animated conversation, 
you would have pronounced it beautiful. 

In an instant, I felt myself at home with 
bim, and at home in his own house. Not 
fora moment did he let me feel that I 
was a stranger; but having in an easy 
way presented me to his guests, and to 
the various members of his family, he 
drew us at once all around, into a lively 
conversation, which ran on to the end of 
the table-scene, as freely, as if we had 
been the ordinary family circle. 

Breakfast over, the gentlemen who 
were present, except Dr. Candlish took 
their leave. ‘The ladies retired, and Dr. 
Chalmers, Dr. Candlish, and myself, 
sought the study. A moment after, the 
Doctor was called out for some purpose ; 
and on leaving the room, he said to me, 
pointing to a writing-table, on which a 
few books were loosely piled together, 
‘There Mr. , there are the books that 
[ use. All that is biblical, is there. 1 
have to do with nothing besides, in my 
biblical study.’ Of course, when he was 
gone, | had the curiosity to explore this 
biblical library of Dr. Chalmers, and 
found that it consisted of the following 
books: a Pictorial Bible, London Edi- 
tion, published by Charles Knight & Co, 
an old Cambridge edition of the Bible; a 
Hebrew Bible and Lexicon; a Scripture 
Concordance ; a volume of Pool’s Synop- 
sis; do. of Henry’s Commentary; and 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine. There was, besides, a manuscript 
volume of his own, partly filled, and ly- 
ing open at the place, as if he had just 
been writing, entitled on the back, * Ho- 
re Biblice Quotidiane.’ 


Referring to Robinson’s Researches, 
when the doctor returned, ‘I said, ‘1 am 
proud to see my countryman’s book in 
this collection.’ He replied, ‘you may 
well be proud of your countryman. In 
my time a better book has not been given 
to the world. Biblical students owe a 


mighty debt to Dr. Robinson. What is 
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thought of it at home? [I told him I 
thought it was appreciated. ‘It’s well, 
if it is” said he. ‘You Americans, I be- 
lieve, appreciate all your own things bet- 
ter than you do our own writers.’ He 
manifested considerable interest in re- 
gard to an edition of his own works, 
which he understood had just been, or 
was about to be published in this coun- 
try, by the Harpers, ard showed that he 
had a strong aflection for his intellectual 
ofispring. I mentioned his lectures on 
the Epistle to the Romans, which [| had 
read shortly before leaving hanes. ‘Ah,’ 

said he, ‘that was a hasty work. The 
lectures were written ‘currente calamo,’ 

thirty years ago, when | was minister in 
Glasgow, for my ordinary Sunday zfter- 
noon service. Some of the aged people 
there remembered them, and clamored 
for them, and I just sent them, without 
revision, to the publisher,’ [ said I va- 
lued them as a sample of an admirable, 
and, in America, much neglected style of 
preaching, and expressed the opinion 
that that method of easy exposition, as a 
common thing, was the best way of in- 
structing the people. ‘You are right, 

replied the doctor. ‘ What the people 
want is exposition and application. God’s 

truth is ‘gladium i in vagina.’ ‘The prea- 
cher’s business is to draw the sword by 
-Xposition, and to apply it by cuts and 
thrusts at men’s hearts and consciences. 
Make the people understand the Scrip- 
tures. This the laborious and well-fur- 
nished minister can do, and then try, with 
God’s help, to make them feel and do 
what the Scriptures teach.’ 


After much more similar conversation 
in Which Dr. Candlish participated, the 
Doctor said, *come brethren, 1 can talk 
better on my feet. Let us go into the 
fields.’ And away we went into the 
fields, 1 started now the subject most in- 
\wresting to myself, at that time, the dis- 
ruption, as its enemies called it, and the 
Free Church. On this theme, ‘Dr. Can- 
diish was all energy and fire. Dr. Chal- 
mers was far less enthusiastic than ] had 
expected to find him. He said it was a 
great experiment. He had faith in it, 
and was willing with all his heart to give 
itatrial. He was believing more and 
more that God would own the movement, 

lt became necessary for Dr. Candlish 
to leave us, to meet a pastoral engage- 
ment; as he went away, and as soon as 
he was out of hearing, ‘Dr. Chalmers said, 


| 


( 
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pointing his finger after him—‘ There 
goes a very rethutkable man; a ver 
great and good man: Scotland could not 
do without him.’ 

When at length, I was forced, myself, 
to leave him, he said, —‘ but you shall not 
go alone, you have taken a long walk this 
morning to see me, and now, I'll go with 
you, a bit, at least. 

As we were walking toward the city, 
a little incident occurred, showing the 
gentleness and kindness of his nature. 
We met a little girl, daughter to one of 
his neighbors, who, as soon as she saw 
him, came running ap with great glee, to 
claim a recognition, ‘ Ah, Moggy,’ said 
the Doctor, ‘is it you? and how are ye 
this braw day t And how is mother, and 
Alek VY And stooping down he clasped 
little Moggy in his arms and kissed her 
with a will. It was evident from the 
child’s manner that she felt herself pecu- 
liarly favored. 

The Doctor accompanied me to the 
outskirts of the town, where he took his 
leave, with a hearty good-bye, and a bles- 
sing.—His ‘God be with you,’ is sound- 
ing in my ear yet. 

I shali not soon forget that day. 

I am sometimes asked if Dr. Chalmers 
had not a very strong Scotch accent. It 
seemed to me, that in ordinary conver- 
sation this was not so appparent, as many 
have represented it. He had a rich and 
fine accent, which I loved exceedingly to 
hear, but he was certainly as free from 
the ‘ brog,’ except when he sometimes 
humorously affected it as myself. The 
tones of his voice according to my recol- 
lection were ordinarily not melodious ; 
_l remember being struck with the singu- 
lar gracefulness ‘and beauty of his inflee- 
tions, and with the perfect expression, 
which in animated conversation, he inva 
riably gave to every shade of thought or 
feeling. His words, when there would 
have been no peculiar force in them had 
they been written, as he uttered them, 
painted. They gave you his idea in a 
form, kindled and glowing with the life of 
his own emotions. It was not my privi- 
lege to hear him preach, but | could well 
imagine how he would preach. I can 
read now his printed discourses with a 
new and surprising interest. 


The best idea of the Doctor’s elo- 
quence that | have ever received from 
any attempts at a description of it, I have 
received, | think, from plain, uneducated 
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men, who had often heard him, and who 
described rather its effect upon them- 
selves, than his eloquence itself. 

‘Tell me about Dr. Chalmers,’ said | 
to a person of this class with whom I was 
one day conversing. ‘Oh, Dr. Cha’mers !’ 
(in Scotland almost universally the name 
is spoken as though it were spelt Chaw- 
mers), “Oh Cha’mers!’ he replied, ‘ he’s 
just unlike to ony mon ye ever heard of.’ 
‘Well, but what is so peculiar about 
him ? ‘Indeed I canna just tell, but he 
quite amazes you. He takes away your 
breath.’ 

‘Have ye heard Dr. Cha’mers ?’—in- 
quired another of me on one occasion. 
‘No I have not.’ ‘ Eh, sir, but you should 
hear him.’ Have you no preachers, | 
asked, ‘ who can do as well as he? ‘In- 
deed, sir, we’ve mony good preachers; 
mony excellent preachers. ‘There’s Dr. 
G n, and Dr. G y, fine men, very 
fine men; Mr. B is a very fine mon, 
and Dr. C is a powerful gifted mon, 
a great mon, but O, sir, Dr. Cha’mers! 
he’s the mon to mak’ the rafters roar.’ 

One of the best evidences of his great- 
ness, is the fact that his popularity never 
waned. 

It has been repeatedly asked, who shall 
be his biographer? This responsible 
work will undoubtedly fall upon Dr. Can- 
dlish, the brightest living ornament of the 
Church in Scotland. No man is more 
competent, or better furnished for the 
task ; and when it shall be done by him, 
the world may be assured it will be well 
done.—Christian Observer. M.L. P. T. 

















Value of Unity. 


An old man had many sons, who were 
often quarrelling with one _ another. 
When the father had exerted his autho- 
rity, and used other means to reconcile 
them, but all to no purpose, he at last had 
recourse to this expedient : 


He ordered his sons to be called before 
him, and a short bundle of sticks to be 


brought: then commanded each one to , 


try if, with all his might and strength, he 
could break it. They all tried, but to no 
purpose ; for the sticks being closely and 
compactly bound up together, it was im- 
possible by the force of man to do it. 
After this, the father ordered the bun- 
dle to be untied, and gave a single stick 
to each of his sons at the same time bid- 
ding him try to break it ; which when 
each did with all imaginable ease, the 
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father addressed them to this effect: ‘ Oh, 
my sons, behold the power of unity; for 
if you, in like manner, would but keep 
yourselves strictly conjoined in the bonds 
of friendship, it would not be in the pow- 
er of any mortal to hurt you; but when 
once the ties of brotherly affection are 
dissolved, how soon you become expo- 
sed to every injurious hand that assaults 
you !”—SgE.. 





Chameleon. 


One of these singular creatures, caught 
on Mount Calvary, by Mr. E. Tennent, 
M. P., and forwarded by him, from Lon- 
don, to the Natural History Society, has 
arrived in Belfast, alive, and may be seen 
at the Museum. Mr. Tennant accompa- 
nied his present with the following !et- 
ter. Lonvon, Nov. 22, 1844. 

On leaving Jerusalem, about two 
months ago, I brought away with me a 
number of chameleons, which I had 
caught on the terraces and in the gar- 
dens of the Greek Convent, on Mount 
Calvary, where Mrs. Emerson Tennant 
and | were staying. I was desirous to 
send them to the Natural History Society 
of Belfast ; and knowing the difficulty of 
bringing them alive to this climate, I 
carried with me seven, in order to in- 
crease the chance of any surviving. For- 
tunately, I succeeded in getting two of 
them to London, but one died two days 
ago, whilst | was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to forward them to Belfast; and I 
can now only send you the survivor of 
the party, whom I trust you will find li- 
ving on her arrival. 

“The seven which 1 had originally, 
were all of different hues and colors; 
some were spotted as this one is, and 
others a uniform color, brown, olive, or 
green. ‘lwo of them, of whom the one 
now sent is one, laid each twenty-two 
eggs, on the passage home ; but took no 
precaution for their safety, as | presume 
the heat of the earth in their own cli- 
mate is sufficient to hatch them; but, 
here they all decayed in the culd, at sea. 
They eat freely of leaves which | put in- 
to the cage for them, mulberry, vine, and 
fig leaves, and on board ship, lettuce, and 
even cabbage. But their favorite food 
was flies and insects, which they caught 
by the quick motion of their tongues, 
which are of prodigious length, and can 
be thrust out and drawn back, with sin- 
gular rapidity and force. 

They were all very harmless, and 
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when alarmed, turned back the head and 
opened their mouth, but are clearly inca- 
pable of biting or inflicting a wound 5 the 
formation of their claws, and the similar 
construction of the eye, are very remarka- 


ble. 


As to their change of color, this was 
incessant, when at all disturbed. The 
color, when at rest, suddenly changed on 
the approach of my hand, and when al- 
lowed to come out of the cage, and walk 
on the sofa, or the carpet, the hue vari- 
ed through all the shades of bright green 
and white, to olive, dark green, brown 
and black. When at rest, or asleep, I 


observed that the light colors always pre- 
dominate. 


[ do hope this fortunate survivor will 
live long enough to enable our friends in 
Natural History to observe its constitu- 
tion and peculiarities. 





A Painter’s Wit.—One day when Gi- 
otto, the painter, was taking a walk, in 
his best attire, with a party of friends, at 
Kjorence, and was in the midst of a long 
story, some pigs passed suddenly, and 
one of them running between the painter’s 
legs, threw him down. When he got on 
his feet again, he observed, laughing : 

‘‘People say these beasts are stupid ; 
but they seem to me to have some sense 
of justice, for | have earned several thou- 
sands of crowns with their bristles, but I 
pever gave one of them, even a ladleful 
of soup in my life.’’-—SEL. 





el 


Sense of Responsibility in Camels. 


The camels with which |] traversed 
this part of the desert were very differ- 
ent in their ways and habits from those 
which you get on a frequented route. 
‘They were never led. ‘There was not 
the slightest sign of a track in this part 
of the desert, but the camels never failed 
to choose the right line. By the diree- 
tio taken at first starting they knew, I 
suppose, the point (some encampment) 
for which they were to make. ‘There is 
always a leading camel, (generally, | be- 
lieve, the eldest,) who marches foremost, 
and determines the path for the avhole 
party. If it happens that no one of the 
camels has been accustomed to lead the 
others, there is very great difficulty in 
making a start. If you force your beast 
forward for a moment, he will contrive 
to wheel and draw back, at the same time 
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Jooking at one of the other camels with 
an expression and gesture exactly equl- 
valent to ‘aprez vous.’ ‘The responsibi- 
lity of find®mg the way is evidently as- 
sumed very unwillingly. After some 
time, however, it becomes understood 
that one of the beasts has reluctantly 
consented to take the lead, and he accor- 
dingly advances for that purpose. Fora 
minute or two he goes on with much in- 
decision, taking first one line and then 
another, but soon, by the aid of some 
mysterious sense, he discovers the true 
direction and follows it steadily from 
morning to night. When once the lead- 
ership is established, you cannot, by any 
persuasion, and can scarcely by any 
force, induce a junior camel to walk one 


single step in advance of the chosen 
guide.—SEL. 





Noon in the Woods of Ceylon. 


How often have I felt on passing 
through or residing in the forests of Cey- 
lon, how awfully impressive is the still- 
ness of noon. Every animal seeks the 
deepest shade. ‘The fish conceal them- 
selves at the bottom of rivers or lakes, 
except where the overhanging foliage 
screens them from the rays of a too fer- 
vid sun. Nota bird is on the wing, and 
all nature seems, as it were, to be at rest, 
were it not that the most appalling si- 
lence is broken only to be made the more 
impressive, by the continued low buzz or 
humming of thousands of insects. How 
powerfully have I felt in the thickly 
wooded neighborhood of Madura, this 
combination of great and little, of so 
much that is wonderful in nature! But 
as soon as the evening begins to be some- 
what cool, the world again seems to start 
into new life. Every creature is in mo- 
tion, and in search of its prey, or the food 
it requires of some kind or other, which 
the Almighty has so kindly provided for 
them. ‘lhe wild fowl of various kinds 
fly in great flocks towards their haunts ; 
the pea and jungle fowl call their respec- 
tive broods around them for the night ; 
and even the jackal begins to ery for its 
prey. Numbers of flowers which had 
closed their leaves before the scorching 
sun, now gently open them, to remain 
open to receive the dew. Here also, the 
pretty moon flower among the rest, the 
leaves of which being shut in the day 


time, Opens at night to greet the rising 
moon.— SEL. 
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CasTLE Scenery. 


Many a glimpse like this is caught by 
the traveller in Europe: the remains of 
an old castle on some height, long de- 
serted and desolate, in the midst of cul- 
tivated fields, or busy towns, and often 
overhanging a lake, a river or the 
ocean. 

Most of our countrymen, probably on vi- 
siting the old continent for the first time, 
are surprised to find such remains of an- 
cient days more numerous than they had 
expected: for the greater part of them 
are passed unmentioned by modern tra- 
vellers who publish their journals, and 
those works of fiction which are now 
most read are occupied with objects of 
very different kinds. Even those roman- 
ces which were in vogue forty or fifty 
years ago, and which often chose ruinous 
castles for their scenes, gave but faint 
ideas of the great number of those rem- 
nants of antiquity, because each was con- 
fined to the precincts of a single one. 
The truth is, old castles still exist in 
great numbers on the Continent, as_ well 
as in the British islands; and either a 
painter in search of the picturesque, or a 
historian curious about the circumstan- 
stances and manners of past generations, 
might find employment for life in visiting 
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them, or even those within the limits of a 
single country. 

So many lay along the routes we pur- 
sued in early life, in England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, &c , that al- 
though they always attracted our atten- 
tion, we found it impossible, in many in- 
stances, to learn their history and even 
their names; and many of the sketches 
we have preserved of them remain with- 
out date and other particulars. Those 
of our readers whe recollect what we 
have heretofore said respecting old cas- 
tles; cathedrals, &c., (vol. i. p. 481, and 
vol. il. p. 33,) may not expect to find the 
study of them recommended in any part 
of this work. We, however, have objec- 
ted only to the false taste which is apt 
to be formed, by the perusal of certain 
sorts of writings, and the injurious opin- 
ions which naturally arise from it. 

A ruinous castle is usually one of the 
most imposing, and one of the most pic- 
turesque features in a European land- 
scape. The walls, whether browned by 
age, spotted by lichens, roughened by 
time, or dilapidated by decay, or clothed 
with graceful robes of ivy, present a ve- 
nerable aspect, which irresistibly impres- 
ses the mind. 
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ANIMALCULZ. 


A friend once remarked, that he lived 
to about the age of fifteen, before he 
ever suspected that he was short-sight- 
ed; and when, after the discovery that 
his friends could see many objects which 
he could not, his feelings were very pe- 
culiar. He felt a great desire to obtain 
the same power; and immediately began 
to seek for glasses fitted to assist his vi- 
sion. But, if his curiosity had been ex- 
cited before, what were his surprise and 


admiration, when his object was gained! - 


Without bounds. He long found sufii- 
cient occupation for his leisure time, 
in gazing at many of the familiar scenes 
around him, because he could discover a 
thousand things he had never seen in 
them before. 

So do we all feel when we first take a 
telescope or a microscope in hand: for 
our sight is carried by them to many 
wonderful things which we can never dis- 
cover without them. So have all atten- 
tive observers felt, at every improvement 
made in those instruments: although it 
must be confessed, many of us are too in- 
different to the wonderful things which 
they have brought to light. Dr. Chal- 
mers, whose recent death has caused so 
much mourning, was first known in this 
country by his discourses on the tele- 
scope and the microscope ; and countless 
discoveries have since been made by 
those instruments. It was a suprising 
discovery that myriads of living things 
exist around us, invisible by the naked 
eye: but now we know that masses of 
rock, and even mountainons ridges are 
formed of such minute creatures or of 
their shells. 

The animalcule, (that is little animals, ) 
were first observed, soon after the inven- 
tion of the microscope, in water mixed 
with vegetable matter of different sorts, 
it being foufid, that different kinds soon 
made their appearange in water infused 
with the juices of various plants, &c. 
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Hence the animals received the general 
name of Infusori#, which is still used, as 
well as the term animalcule. The gene- 
ra and species now known are very nu- 
merous, especially when we include 
those found petrified in the rocks; and 
the forms, nature and habits are so ex- 
ceedingly various, that many pages would 
be required to give even some of the 
leading facts respecting them all. We 
shall content ourselves for the present 
with notices of some of the most striking 
peculiarities found among certain kinds 
of animaculz, explaining them with the 
aid of figures. 


The Infusoria have been differently 


classified. They are made by Linnzus, 
the fifth order of the Vermes, or worms, 
and are all microscopic animals, being too 
small to be distinguished by the naked 
eye. He placed them in three divisions : 
viz. 1st. those with external organs ; 2d, 
the flat; and 3d, the round: the two last 
being without external organs. Of the 
first he made five genera, of the second 
four, And of the third six. 

Cuvier placed those of more compli- 
cated formation in the first order. These 
have parts resembling wheels, and thence 
the order is named Rotifera. 

The bodies of these consist of a jelly- 
like substance, and a mouth, stomach and 
intestine are discernible. Most of them 
have a pointed extremity, with a part at 
the larger end resembling one or more 
wheels, in continual motion. Some ob- 
servers have supposed eyes to be visible 
on the neck. Many have taken the 
wheels for apparatus for seizing food: but 
they are more probably a kind of gills, 
for breathing the small bubbles of air 
which are contained in water. 

‘These wheels are some of the most stri- 
king and curious organs possessed by any 
of this class of animals, and belong to se- 
veral genera of different forms. ‘The 
outer parts of the curved projections are 
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thickly set with short bristles, or cilia, 
which move backwards and forwards, 
and in such alternate order as to give the 
appearance of a rotary motion. 

The Forked.tails, or Furcularia, are a 
kind of wheel-bearers. Some of them 
live among old tiles on houses in Eu- 
rope, and ‘have been very closely exa- 
mined by Spallanzani. They will remain 
when dry, as if dead, for many weeks, 
and become lively again on being wet. 

The simple, or Homogenea, have no- 
thiag like a mouth, and scarcely any 
other organ or distinct part, seeming like 
a little lump of jelly. Those of the first 
tribe have bodies which extend and con- 
tract, and cilia or hairs; and among these 
are the 

Uriolaria, which are shaped like a horn, 
with hairs upon it ; 

1. Trichoda, with a flat body and the 
hairs at one end; 

2. Leucophra, with the hairs all 
around ; 

3. Kerna, with some of the hairs like 
horns; 

3. Himantopes, with horny hairs end- 
ing in threads. 

4. The following are those Homoge- 
nea which have no externa! organ, unless 
a tail; 

ist. ‘The Cercaria, with an oval body 
ending in a thread ; 

2d. Vibrio, with a body shaped like a 
thread. To these belong the eels in vine- 
gar and paste. The former are not kill- 
ed by freezing. 





. 


Tue Microscope aNp THE TELESCOPE.— 


The following beautiful passage on the 
advantage of these wonderful instruments, 
the Microscope and the Telescope, is by 
that eloquent writer, Dr. Chalmers, whose 
recent death is the more to be lamented 
when one reflects on the depth and ex- 
pansion of so great a mind, and in whom 
has passed away from earth both a Phi- 
losopher and a Christian :— 

‘¢ W hile the telescope enables us to see 
a system in every star, the microscope 
unfolds to us a world in every atom. The 
one instructs us that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burthen of its people, and 
its countries, is but a grain of sand in the 
vast field of immensity ; the other that 
every atom may harbor the tribes and fa- 
milies of a busy population. ‘The one 
shows us the insignificance of the world 
we inhabit; the other redeems it trom its 
insignificance, for it tells us that in the 
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leaves of every forest, in the flowers of. 


every garden, in the waters of every ri- 
vulet, there are worlds teeming with life, 
and numberless as are the stars of the 
firmanent. ‘The one suggests to us that, 
above and beyond al! that is visible to 
man, there may be regions of creation 
which sweep immeasurably along, and 
carry the impress of the Almighty’s hand 
to the remotest scenes of the Universe ; 
the other, that, within and beneath all the 
minuteness which the aided eye of man 
is able to explore, there may be a world 
of invisible beings ; and, that, could we 
draw aside the mysterious veil which 
shrouds it from our senses, we might be- 
hold a theatre of as many wonders as as- 
tronomy can unfold; a universe within 
a compass of a point, ‘so small as to elude 
all the powers of the microscope, but 
where the Almighty Ruler of all things 
finds room for the exercise of His attri- 
butes; where He can raise another me- 
chanism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them with evidences of His Glory !”— 
SEL. 


— 


RESEARCHES RESPECTING THE NEW PLa- 
NET Neptune.—Dr. Lardner strenuously 
maintains the claim of Mr. Adams, of 
Cambridge, to the prior discovery of the 
new planet, to which, in common with 
many continental astronomers, he gives 
the name of Neptune as a rightful substi- 
tute for that of Le Verrier. He demun- 
strates, through unquestionable referen- 
ces, that Adams had the start by several 
months of Le Verrier, in suspecting, from 
the motions of the planet Herschel, the 
existence of another beyond its orbit, and 
in calculating, by mathematical proces- 
ses, the exact place of the new planet. 
These calculations he so far published as 
to deposit them with Mr. Airy, the As- 
tronomer Royal, who strangely neglect- 
ed to verify them by telescopic observa- 
tion. Mr. Challis, however, the Profes- 
sor of Astronomy at Cambridge, to whom 
they were also communicated, observed 
and noted the place of the planet, by the 
aid of Mr. Adam’s demonstrations. Only, 
these English astronomers proclaimed not 
immediately to the world their wonder- 
ful discovery. And on this point hinges 
this earnest controversy. Dr. Lardner 
denies not vast merit to Le Verrier, and 
extraordinary good fortune in calculating 
and predicting the same result, and poin- 
ting out the place ef the planet to Dr. 
Galle, of Berlin, who verified it by the 
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telescope, and immediately published it 
to the world. But he shows, by refer- 
ence to the principles and practice of the 
patent law, to acknowledged usages over 
the whole scientific world, respecting 
this very claim of prior discovery, and to 
the reason of the case, that Adams ought 
to be regarded as the veritable discover- 
er.—Charleston paper. 
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The Desert. 


“ As long as you are journeying in the 
interior of the desert, you have no parti- 
cular point to make for as your resting 
place. The endless sands yield nothing 
but small stunted shrubs—even these fail 
after the first two or three days, and from 
that time you pass over broad plains— 
you pass over newly reared hills—you 
pass through valleys that the storm of 
last week has dug ; and the hills and the 
valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, 
and only sand, and sand again. ‘The 
earth is so samely, that your eyes turn 
towards heaven—l mean in the sense of 
sky. You look to the sun, for the sun is 
your taskmaster, and by him you know 
the measure of the work that you have 
done, and the measure of the work that 
remains for you to do; he comes when 
you strike your tent in the early morn- 
ing, and then, for the first hour of the day, 
as you move forward on your camel he 
stands at your near side, and makes you 
know that the whole day’s toil is before 
you—then for a while, and for a long 
while, you see him no more—for you are 
veiled and shrouded, and dare not look 
upon the greatness of his glory—but you 
know where he strides over head by the 
touch of his flaming sword. No words 
are spoken; but your Arabs moan, and 
your camels sigh, your skin glows, your 
shoulders ache; and for sights you see 
the pattern and the web of silk that veils 
your eyes, and the glare of the outer 
light. ‘lime labors on—your skin glows, 
and your shoulders ache, your Arabs 
moan, your camels sigh, and you see the 
same«pattern in the silk, and the same 
glare of light beyond; but conquering 
Time marches on, and by-and-by the de- 
scending sun has compassed the heaven, 
and now softly touches your right arm, 
and throws your lank shadow over the 
sund, right along on the way for Persia; 
then again you look upon his face, for 
his power is all veiled in his beauty, and 
the redness of flames has become the red- 
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ness of roses—the fair wavy cloud that 
fled in the morning, now comes to sight 
once more—comes blushing—yet still 
comes on—comes burning with blushes, 
yet hastens and clings to his side.” 

But even this desert has its solace ; 
thought, with nothing new to feed on, 
can ‘chew the cud of memory,’ and rea- 
lize the vision it recals. 

“On the fifth day of my journey the 
air above lay dead, and the whole earth 
that I could reach with my utmost sight 
and keenest listening was still and lifeless 
as some dispeopled and forgotten world 
that rolls round and round in the heavens 
through wasted floods of light. The sun, 
growing fiercer and fiercer, shone down 
more mightily now than ever on me he 
shone before ; and, as I drooped my head 
under his fire,and closed my cyes against 
the glare that surrounded me, | slowly 
fell asleep ; for how many minutes, | can- 
not tell; but after a while | was awaken- 
ed by a peal of church bells; my native 
bells ; the innocent bells of Marlem, that 
never before sent forth their music be- 
yond the Blaygon hills! My first idea 
naturally was, that I still remained fast 
under the power of a dream. 1| roused 
myself, and drew aside the silk that co- 
vered my eyes, and plunged my bare face 
into the light. Then, at least, | was well 
enough awakened; but still those old 
Marlem bells rung on, not ringing for 
joy, but properly, prosily, steadily, mer- 
rily ringing ‘for church.’ | 

After a while the sound died .away 
slowly ; it happened that neither I nor 
any of our party had a watch by which 
to measure the exact time of its lasting, 
but it seemed to me that about ten ml- 
nutes had passed before the bells ceased. 
I attributed the effect to the great heat 
of the sun, the perfect dryness of the 
clear air through which I moved, and the 
deep stillness all around me; it seemed 
to me that these canses, by occasioning 
a great tension and consequent suscepti- 
bility of the hearing organs, had render- 
ed them liable to tingle under the passing 
touch of some mere memory, that must 
have swept across my brain in a moment 
of sleep. Since my return to England, 
it has been told me that like sounds have 
been heard at sea, and that the sailor be- 
calmed under a vertical sun in the midst 
of the wide ocean, has listened in trem- 
bling wonder to the chime of his own 
village bells.” 
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The traveller’s was a keen sense of 
sound ; the music of the bells came upon 
his thoughts while sunk in sleep, and at 
the moment when they were pealing far 
away over the scene of his childhood— 
for it was the Sabbath day—and lightly 
as he chooses to tell his story, it is very 
plain that before the slumber seized him, 
he had been in a pensive day-dream of 
home. ‘The ear, with its own memory, 
watches for the accustomed chime, and 
imagination will not let it be disappoin- 
ted. The wanderer wakens, and through 


the silence of the desert he hears it still 
—but from within: 


“And deep in sleep he seemed, yet all 
awake, 


And music in his ears his beating heart 
did make.”’ 


We cannot leave the desert without 
giving a sketch of its only human inhabi- 
tants, the Bedouin: 

** Almost every man of his race closely 
resembles his brethren; almost every 
man has large and finely formed features, 
but his face is so thoroughly stripped of 
flesh, and the white folds from his head- 
gear fall down by his haggard cheeks so 
much in the burial fashion, that he looks 
quite sad and ghastly; his large, dark 
orbs rol! slowly and solemnly over the 
white of his deep set eyes—his counte- 
nance shows painful thought and long 
suffering, the suffering of one fallen from 
a high estate. His gait is strangely ma- 
jestic ; and he marches along with his 
simple blanket as though he were wear- 
ing the purple. His common talk isa 
series of piercing screams more painful 
to the ear than the most excruciating fine 
music | ever heard. Milnes cleverly 
goes to the French for the right word, 
aud calls the Arabs, ‘ un peuple criard.’ ” 

Childe Harold, as the author observes, 
would scarcely have found the domestic 
life ef the ‘ desert’ realize his sublime an- 
ticipations of repose :— 

“The tents are partitioned, not so as 
to divide the Childe and the ‘ fair spirit’ 
who is his ‘ minister’ from the rest of the 
world, but so as to separate the twenty 
or thirty brown men that sit screaming 
in the one compartment, from fifty or six- 
ty brown women that scream and squeak 
in the other. If you adopt the Arab life 
for the sake of seclusion, you will be 
horribly disappointed, for you will find 
yourself in perpetual contact with a mass 
of hot fellow creatures. It is true that 
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all who are inmates of the same tent are 
related to each other, but [ am not quite 
sure that this circumstance adds much to 
the charm of such a life.” -——Eothen. 





Yankee Mode of Testing Courage. 

Ii is well known that in the time of the 
old French war, much jealousy existed 
between the British and Provincia! offi- 
cers. A British Major deeming, himself 
insulted by General (then Captain) Put- 
nam, sent a challenge. Putnam, instead 
of giving him any direct answer, reques- 
ted the pleasure of a personal interview 
with the Major. He came to Putnam's 
tent and found him seated on a small keg, 
quietly smoking his pipe, and demanded 
what communication, if any, Putnam had 
to make. “You know,” said Putnam, 
“Tm but a poor miserable Yankee, that 
never fired a pistol in my life, and you 
must perceive that if we fired with pis- 
tols, you have an undue advantage of me. 
Here are two powder kegs; | have bored 
a hole, and inserted a slow match in 
each! if you will be so good as to seat 
yourself there, ! will light the matches, 
aud he who dares to sit the longest with- 
out squirming, shall be called the bravest 
fellow.” ‘The tent was full of officers 
and men, who were heartily tickled with, 
ile strange device of the ‘old wolf,’ and 
compelled the Major by their laughter to 
squat. ‘The signal was given, and the 
matches lighted. Putnam continued smo- 
king quite indifferently, without watch- 
ing at all the progressive diminution of 
the matches—but the British officer, 
though a brave fellow, could not help 
casting longing and lingering looks down- 
wards, and his terrors increased as the 
length of the matches diminished. ‘The 
spectators withdrew, one by one, to get 
out of the way of the expected explo- 
sion. At length the fire was within an 
inch of the keg; the Major, unable -to 
endure longer, jumped up, and drawing 
out his match, cried out, ‘* Putnam, this 
is willful murder; 1 yield.” “ My dear 
fellow,” cried Putnam, “ don’t be in such 


a hurry, they’er nothing but kegs of onion 
seeds !”—SEL. 





The first elements of anatomy should 
always form part of a good practical ed- 
ucation. Lafayette regretted that the 
years of his early life, which were devo- 
ied to the study of heraidry, had not 
been occupied in knowing something of 
the organization of human beings. 
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Ireland. 


Lord Ashley in a speech recently de- 
livered at Bath, England, thus clearly de- 
velopes the prime cause of the misery 
and wretchedness of: Ireland--the influ- 
ence of the popish religion. This will 
yet be feit in other lands. 

“The fact is, our statesmen lie under 
a grievous mistake ; they seek to govern 
the people through the priests ; whereas, 
they should endeavor to control the 
priests through the people. Depend on 
it, the difficulty is not in the Irish nation, 
which is panting for a spiritual emanci- 
pation, but in the sacredotal and monk- 
ish orders, who, reversing the piety of 
Aaron, stand between the living and the 
dead—the living word of God and the 
dead congregation. Only protect life 
and Jimb, free discussion and Irish Bi- 
bles, and you will soon not be perplexed 


with enquiries how lreland is to be go- 
verned.” 


Importance of Culinary HKnow- 
ledge. 

Young ladies now-a-days seem to con- 
sider that the less they know of this im- 
portant branch of housekeeping, the more 
accomplished they are. But I think I 
can very easily show that they will bit- 
terly repent their false and foolish ideas 
on this subject, when it becomes neces- 
sary for them to direct, and perhaps even 
perform those duties, the knowledge of 
which they have despised. 

‘Lhe modern misses, who have gained 
by years at school, a smattering of French 
and music, and have Jearned to dance 
beautifully, and warble ltalian songs de- 
lightfully, will find that none of these 
things assist them to sweep and dusta 
room, direct the making of bread and pre- 
serves, or the management of servants, 
who soon discern whether their mistress 
knows what she pretends to teach. 

[ once heard of a lady who had always 
been so very busy learning these accom- 
plishments, of which we have been speak- 
ing, that she would devote no time tothe 
important art of learning to keep house, 
but left this to her mother’s watchful care. 
In due time she was married, and then 
began the sorrows, which only those who 
have experienced them can know, of mi- 
serable servants, or no servants at all, 
One day, finding herself entirely alone, 
in the kitchen department, having dis- 
charged her cook, not knowing who else 
to advise with, she inquired of her hus- 
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band how she should cook a piece of 
corned beef. Her husband, being pro- 
voked at her because she did not know 
how, told her to roast it, of course. Ac- 
cordingly she did so, and when her hus- 
band came to dinner, bringing with him 
an old friend whom he had chanced to 
meet with, he had to eat a piece of corn- 
ed beef roasted! It is needless to say 
how mortified she was at this exposure 
of her ignorance. 

Some think it very degrading to assist 
in household affairs, and leave it all to 
their servants; and then sometimes 
things are not done exactly as they wish- 
ed them; whereas, if they had lent a 
helping hand, it might have been done 
properly. : | 

Suppose a person should be asked to 
make some broth for a sick friend ; how 
badly she would feel if she had to re- 
fuse, on the plea that she did not know 
how. I should advise all young ladies 
to learn this art; for theory is not so 
good as practice.—SEL. 


— +--+ - 


NEWFOUNDLAND FisHEeRiEs.——JERSEY.— 
The fishery is almost the principal com- 
merce of this island; there are generally 
about 80 vessels employed in this trade 
yearly, measuring about 7,611 tons, and 
navigated by about 1,150 men; of this 
number about 65 vessels, of about 6,400 
tons, manned by 470 men, are employed 
in the fisheries to the southward, around 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; and 15 ves- 
sels of 1,211 tons, navigated by 130 men, 
are employed in the Labrador fisheries, 
Besides the crew there are also about, on 
an average, $40 men employed in fishing. 
Of this number 34 vessels left this year 
for the south, and 14 for Labrador. Be- 
sides this number ef men about 300 are 
employed on the different establishments, 
making a total of about 1,450 men alto- 
gether.—SEL. 





{ cannot bear to hear old people say, 
“I am too old to improve.” | myself 
would rather pardon young people say- 
ing, “1 am too young for that.” It is 
precisely when we are old that our 
most special endeavors must be to per- 
fect ourselves, and seek by good qualities 
to compensate for what we lose in point 
of agreeableness.— Madame de Sevigné. 





What we see and hear—the circum- 
stances which surround us, usually de- 
cide our characters. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 





Instructions on Collecting, &c. 
Concluded from page 591. 

‘Rana mugiens’ or Bull-frog; (living 
subjects. ) 

All the same kinds of lizards and ser- 
pents, and all the batraciens urodeles, with 
persisting gills. 

Rattle snakes from the south, which dif- 
fer from those of the north, in alcohol. 

We have nothing or almost nothing in 
reptiles from California, Yucatan and Gua- 
temela; boas, the crested basilic and the 
horrible heloderme, a great lizard with tu- 
berculiform scales, should be sent us. 

‘ Antilles.’—Cuba has a prodigious quan- 
tity of reptiles which are entirely unknowr 
to us. 

‘The museum possesses only a few kinds 
of this class from Jamaica. 

‘Birds and Beasts.’ The study of zool- 
ogy in the Museum of Natural History is 
not confined to the observation of the forms 
of animals, or the description of their or- 
gans ; it proposes, besides, to examine their 
habits, their development, their instinct, and 
to see if they can be of any use. Former- 
ly, nothing could be learnt of these essential 
objects, but by the relations of travellers. 
Establishments formed at great expense by 
princes or rich amateurs to collect and take 
care of rare animals, were rather objects of 
luxury and curiosity than of study. But 
since we have had a Menagerie at the mu- 
seum, a new career of observation is open 
to naturalists. ‘These animals can be fol- 
lowed in all degrees of their developments, 
and their manner of living can be compared 
with their organization, which anatomy dis- 
covers after death; positive knowledge -ac- 
quired on this important phenomena ; the 
varieties which depend on age distinguish- 
ed from those which are produced by cli- 
mate, nourishment, &e., and the difference 
determined which really exists between spe- 
cies. ‘The Vicuna, the Lama, the Alpa- 
ca, the ‘lapir, the kangaroo, the Casoar 
and many others, will perhaps one day be 
very useful. 

Considered with relation to science, 
there are few animals strangers to 
Europe which are not useful as a study. 
The history of the greatest part of them is 
yet very incomplete. That of the lion was 
not well knowr until after the lionness of 
the menagerie had whelps; it is also since 
two elephants have died in the menagerie 
of the museum that an exact knowledge of 
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the anatomy of this great quadruped has 
been acquired. 

Travellers cannot be toc strongly re- 
commended to neglect nothing in order to 
send living animals fo us when they have 
it in their power. 

The small quadrupeds, chiefly those that 
burrow and hide themselves in the ground, 
are the least known. ‘The bat tribe are 
no less so, and merit not less the attention 
and care of travellers. 

Animals can easily be procured by ap- 
plying to the natives of the country, who 
know where they are to be found, and fre- 
quently meet them. ‘They can take them 
in snares and bring them in alive. It will 
not be more difficult for them to take in 
their early youth the quadrupeds whose 
Jurking-places they know, and birds whose 
nests they have seen. 

The younger the animals are, the easier 
it is to accustom them to live in cages. 
They will require at first particular care ; 
it will be well to feed them for some weeks 
on.shore before shipment; and too much 
pains cannot be taken to tame them. An 


animal that is not frightened at the sight of 


those who take care of him, is always in 
better health and endures more easily the 
fatigues of a sea-voyage than one that re- 
mains wild ; and there is scarce any ani- 
mal that does not yield to kind treatment. 

‘Nourishment in excess, when they are 
shut up, and without the power of taking 
exercise, would be injurious. The surest 
way of keeping them is merely to give them 
what is necessary. 


After a suitable nourishment, cleanliness 
is most necessary tothem. Often on ship- 
board, some one would be found who would 
take care of them, either for amusement or 
a slight remuneration. It is essential to 
take precautions to prevent the animals be- 
ing teased and irritated by passengers. 

As there are always difficulties in the 
transportation of living animals, there is an 
easier way whose resulis are more exten- 
ded ; that is the spoils of dead animals. 


Quadrupeds can be procured either by 
sending hunters to the interior of the coun- 
try, or by applying to the natives of the 
country. 

They will content themselves with bring- 
ing the skin, the bony head and feet of the 
great animals, that they have killed in pla- 
ces too remote to be preserved or transpor- 
ted entire. 


Beasts of a size small enough to be en- 
closed in a jar or cask, should be put in al- 
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cohol. Those that are too large to preserve 
in this manner should be skinned, and care 
should be taken to send with the skin the 
feet and head, with the brain taken out: or, 
if that cannot be done, the jaws, at least, 
should be sent. In preparing the head, 
care should be taken not to damage the 
skull. The brain can be extracted with 
care, without increasing the occipital hole. 

When the skeleton of the animals can be 
joined to the skin, a great service will be 
rendered to science. The officers can en- 
trust with this care the surgeons of the 
ships, for whom this operation will be easy. 

It is not necessary that the skeletons 
should be setup. After having boiled the 
bones, taken off the flesh and dried them 
well, all those of the same animal should 
be put into a cloth-sack with moss, sea- 
weed, rolls of paper, or some other soft and 
dry matter that they may not rub one 
against the other. Those that are very 
frail should be enveloped with paper and 
care should be taken not to lose any. 

After having pointed out, in a general 
manner, what would enrich our collections, 
we think it necessary to specify the ani- 
mals, whose existence is known, which the 
museum is without, or has not in good or- 
der, or desires to procure. 

North America.’ — All the mamiferes 
which resemble our mole, preserved in al- 
cohol, 

The grizzly bear of the mountains; 
grown and young. The empetra and all 
the marmots, especially the smal! kinds. 
The different kinds of condylures. The 
saccomys. The kinds pseudostoma and di- 
plostoma of American naturalists. The 
bearich porcupine, hedge-hog. ‘The lem- 
mings of Hudson’s bay. ‘The wolf and car- 
nivorous animals of the same region. The 
antelope of the Rocky mountains. The 
mountain sheep. The different kinds of 
foxes. ‘The ovibos or musk ox, an animal 
yet scarcely known in Europe. 

LABELLING AND Pacxine CoLLections. 
——It is desirable that each one of the ani- 
mals sent as skin, skeleton, or in alcohol, 
should be accompanied by a note which in- 
dicates with precision: 

The country where the animals is found. 
Upon what it lives. Its habits, if they are 
known. Its common name. If it is use- 
ful or otherwise. The uses of its skins, 
flesh, grease, etc. Popular and supersti- 
tious opinions concerning it among the na- 
tives of the country. Its sex and age, if 
these are known. 

The season in which it has been taken. 
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These notes written in a little note-book 
should have each a number corresponding 
to that attached to the objects to which they 
relate. 

An appeal is likewise made to Agricul- 
turists for seed of North American forest 
trees.—M. Vatiemare. 


ee = 


AGRICULTURAL. 


October. 


October is an important harvest month ; 
and when the time has come to commence 
the harvests, the utmost diligence is requir- 
ed to secure them in season. Pumpkins 
are to be stored in sheds or barns to keep 
them from severe frosts, and when we have 
plenty, we give a part ‘to the cows to in- 
crease and enrich their milk. ‘They serve 
to sweeten the food boiled for the hogs, and 
they should be used freely in this and the 
following month. 

Turnips of all kinds must be gathered 
before the permavent freezing of the ground. 

Sugar Beets, as well as all roots that 
are not to stand in the ground over winter, 
must be secured as early as turnips. 

Parsnips are sometimes suffered to lie 
in the ground through the winter, and they 
are not injured by it if dug early in the 
spring. We have had English turnips keep 
weli through the winter under the snow ; 
but the snow had covered them deep when 
there was but little frost in the ground, and 
this covering remained through the winter. 

Securing Vegetables. — Potatoes may 
be kept in large piles in the cellar provi- 
ded they are not put in very large bins; 
they are liable to heat and rot. Potatoes 
should be stored as soon as possible afier 
digging, and not be suffered to lie in the 
sun. Exposure to the air injures them, 
and after they are put in the cellar they 
keep better when covered up with loam 
than when left exposed. 

But turnips of all kinds should be freed 
from the dirt that adheres to them, and 
should be so piled that the air may draw 
through them. Beets, parsnips, and car- 
rots must also have a free circulation of air 
when they are stored in large piles, or they 
are liable to gather heat and to rot. 

Beasts of Burthen.— Our most judi- 
cious farmers prefer the shortest legged neat 
stock both for milk and for labor, and many 
are beginning todoubt whether even a long- 
legged horse 1s better than one with short 
legs. They have formed their judgment 
from experience, the only true test in all 
matters of this kind.—Cultiva. Almanac. 
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Two Years Ago. 

WRITTEN FOR J. B. GOUGH. 
Two years ago, a mighty chain 
Had bound me to the bowl ; 
its links lay burning on my brain, 
And crushing down my soul. 
My mother, far from scenes of strife, 
Was in her grave laid low; 
And not a star shone on my life, 
But two short years ago. 


Two years ago, the vicious throng 

That hung around the inn, 

Would say, *‘ Come, sing us now a song, 
And you shail have some gin.” 

And I the drunkard’s catch would troll, 
The lowest of the low ; 

Aud then in drink would drown my soul, 
But two short years ago. 


Two years ago, upon the edge 
Ot Ruin’s gulf L lay ; 
| woke—l rose—l signed the pledge, 
Two years ago to day. 

That pledge hath saved my drowning soul 
From sorrow, pain and wo: 

T'was that that help’d me dash the bowl 
Away, lwo years ago. 


And now a glorious sun has risen, 

‘l’o cheer and bless my soul: 

| feel my freedom from my prison, 

My bondage to the bowl. 

A thousand friends, with anxious care, 
‘Lheir arms around me throw, 

‘Tu keep me from the gulf of Fear, 

I sought, two years ago. 


‘Two years ago, thy name, O God, 

J named but to blaspheme; 

Thy holy courts I never trod: 

Forgive me, Power Supreme! 

And help me co some little good, 

in fifting up the low, 

W ho now are standing where I stood, 
But two short years ago. 





The Widow. 
“Thy Maker is thy husband: the Lord of 
Llosts is his name,” —Isaiah liv. 5. 
Cease thy tears, thou widowed heart, 
God counts thy groans and sighs, 
Ne’er will his kindness from thee pxrt 
Then dry thy weeping eyes. 


Hear sympathetic mercy speak, 
Lam thy Husband, Friead; 

Thy sorrows tell, thy woes repeat, 
And Vil thy wants attend. 


When sorrows press thy drooping heart, 
And dark’uing clouds arise, 

My Spiriv’s aid will I impart, 
And wipe thy weeping eyes. 


Thy throbbing brow on me recline, 
On me cast ev'ry care; 
Thy sorrows I account them miue, 


{ 
C Then banish every fear. 
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Thy consort and companion dear, 
He is not dead; ah! no, 

He liveth now in mansions where 
Thou tvo shalt shortly go. 


Then bless the rod, that strikes the blow, 
Pronounce the deed well done ; 

God is thy friend, while here below, 
And soon will take thee home.-—SeEt. 





Love.iness oF Woman.— Jt is not the smiles 
of a pretty face, nor the tint of thy complex- 
ion, nor the beauty and symmetry of thy per- 
son, nor yet the costly robes and decorations 
that compose thy artjficial beauty; no, nor 
that look which thou dartest with such 
lustre on the man thou deemest worthy of thy 
affection. It is thy pleasing deportment— 
thy chaste conversation—thy sensibility, and 
the purity of thy thoughts—thy affable and 
open disposition—sympathizing with those in 
adversity, comforting the afflicted, relieving 


the distressed, and above all, the humility of 


soul, that unfeigned and perfect regard for 
the precepts of Christianity. These virtues 
constitute thy loveliness. Adorned with but 
nature ana simpliciiy, they will shine like the 
refulgent sun, and display to man that the 
Joveliness of thy person is to be found in the 
reflections of the rectitude and serenity of a 
well spent life, that soars above the transient 
vanities of this world. And when, thy days 
are ended upon earth, thy happy spirit shall 
be waited to the regions of eternal bliss. [ Sed. 





How powertul the influences exerted on 
our after lives, by the advice, instructions, and 
example of parents, brothers, sisters, and oth- 
er near relatives! Moral instruction should 
begin at home, through the precept and _ pat- 
tern to be met with under the paternal roof. 
Little does a mother know the circumstances 
that may attend the after years of her favor- 
ite boy. 


ie Our New Epitrion.—The bound Vols. i. and ii. of 
Dwight’s Am. Magazine, (in muslin or half-sheep), are 
delivered to purchasers in Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Philadeiphia and intermediate places, * free of freight,” 
at the N. York price. Enclose to the Editor $5. and vols. 
i. and ii. will be brought to the door. 5 sets for $2U. $7 
will pay for vols. i. and ii., and also the current Vol. iii., in 
monthly pamphlets. The remaining numbers of the lat- 
ter will be sent by mail, at a small postage. 

For $10 will be sent vols, i., ii.. iii.. and iv., (for 1848.) 
and any book in the market that may be ordered, not 
costing more than $1.50. | 

is" Feee or Postrace !—Volume I\V.. for 1848, will be 
sent in monthly numbers. of 4S pages, for $2a year, in 
advance, FREE OF POsT4GE.—-Valuable seeds sent to sub- 
scribers. 


DWIGHT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 
With numerous Engravings, 

Edited by Theodore Dwight, 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 4cenis a number, 
or, to subscribers paying in advance, $2a year. 7 
sets for $10. Monthly, in covered pamphlets, at same price 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
requested to act as agents. 

' Enciose a Two Doilar Bill, without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 

Vols. 1. and IL., half-bound, or in muslin, $2.50 each. 
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